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The Wheel Turns... 



Charles Harris — new 
Pacific Woodworker 
publisher 


This issue of Pacific Woodworker marks a turning 
point in the magazine’s history. One year after Steve 
and Constance Aquilina conceived the idea of Pacific 
Woodworker, they sold the maga^ne to Charles Harris. 

Regular readers of Pacific Woodworker have seen 
many changes in the magazine over the past months. 
The next issues will show even more changes as the new 
staff of Pacific Woodworker continues to improve the 
magazine. The first of these changes is evident on this 
page; glossy stock for the cover. More changes in 
format, type style, and layout will appear in future 
issues. 

Pacific Woodworker plans also to expand its 
coverage of woodworking through regular columns. In 
addition to Spike Boyd, Bill Farnsworth and J.J. 
Wilson, we will offer regular columns on finances and 
taxes, book reviews, new products and test reports, in- 
depth interviews with successful wood craftpersons, 
marketing for the small workshop, calendar of events, 
and others. 

But one important thing will not change with transfer 
of ownership: the dedication of the staff of Pacific 
Woodworker to the needs and desires of the wood 
carver and small production wood shop. We will remain 
sensitive to your opinions, and responsive to your input. 
Your comments will help us continue to improve Pacific 
Woodworker. 

Special thanks for all their help with this transitional 
issue go to Steve and Connie Aquilina, who have 
devoted much time and energy to giving PW such a 
good start over the past year. 

We look forward to exploring the fascinating world 
of wood and woodworking together with you over the 
years to come, and we hope to hear from you with your 
ideas and suggestions. 

Charles Harris 


Steve Aquilina, 
former publisher 



As the finishing touches are being applied to this 
issue. I’m putting down these few notes to signify the 
end of my position as editor/publisher of Pacific 
Woodworker. Charles, in his letter to the readers, has 
already introduced himself and from my short 
association with him I know that Pacific Woodworker 
will mature into a more powerful voice of the western 
woodworker. 

In traveling the Western states. I’ve met many 
hundreds of you and this note is my way of thanking 
you for the support given so far. Woodworking has 
been the common focus for us, as it has been since the 
beginnings of man and will continue until the last tree is 
butchered and sent to Japan to be made into something. 

In the year and a half in which PW has been a reality 
for me, all my experiences further instilled the fact in 
my mind that the west coast has the most innovative and 
skilled craftsmen in the United States and perhaps in the 
world. 

This point was uniquely impressed upon me in one 
short span for a few days that I recently spent in 
Southern and Central California. It started at the LA 
Woodworking Convention, where was assembled one of 
the greatest displays of machinery and supportive 
services for the woodworking trades. It was satisfying, 
as 1 mentioned in the article last issue, that more and 
more suppliers are viewing the smaller craftsman as a 
viable market and will increase their promotion towards 
this audience. (As an example, we West coast 
woodworkers can look forward to the Excellence in 
Woodworking Show in Los Angeles in May of this year 
for greater exposure to our wonderful craft.) 

Those few special days ended with a visit to the 
California Carvers Guild gallery in San Simeon. The 
accomplishments made by that woodcarvers 
organization in five short years are tremendous. On 
display there are some of the most diverse and beautiful 
hand crafted items ever imagined. 

These two separate events give evidence to the 
enticement of our craft. From the super high-level 
production sought after by young, growing executives, 
to the painstaking craftsmanship of those in their 
autumn years, our craft holds something for everyone. 
Young and old alike have found and will continue to 
find something of themselves to express through wood. 

With these thoughts 1 end my structured association 
with PW. We, as western woodworkers, deserve a voice 
to express our work and feelings; Pacific Woodworker 
can continue to be this for you. Use it as one of the 
many tools you have at your disposal to gain more from 
your craft. I would enjoy hearing your thoughts and 
comments; any replies can be directed to P.O. Box 29, 
Sebastopol, CA 95472. 

Steve Aquilina 
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A Chair is Born 


Aesthetic and Technical Considerations in 
Design and Construction of the Saber Toothed Chair 


by Michael Pearce 

It seems a bad gamble for the small-shop 
woodworker to make a chair. The time spent 
on design and prototypes is often prodigious • 
chairs require much more preliminary 
experimentation than other pieces if they are to 
look and sit right. Then, once the problems 
have been worked out, “hand-made” chairs 
take a long time to build, each chair usually 
requiring as much precision joinery and hand¬ 
working as most larger pieces. This makes 
hand-made chairs quite expensive compared to 
other small-shop items. To many people it 
seems rather extravagant to pay twice as much 
for a set of dining chairs as they are paying for 
the elaborate table they have chosen as the 
centerpiece of their dining room. Many 
discerning customers will choose a quality 
production chair from Denmark or North 
Carolina over the more personally worked 
handmade piece. Consequently the chairmaker 
may have difficulty selling enough chairs to 
make his design time profitable. It doesn’t seem 
to pay; so why bother? 

One compelling (and I think common) 
reason is the slightly romantic notion that 
designing a chair is the classic challenge to the 
furniture-maker. The requirements of utility are 
the most demanding and confining of any 
standard furniture piece; a good chair must fit 

About the author: Michael Pearce has been designing 
and building furniture in his San Francisco studio since 
1974. His work graces shops and galleries in the Bay 
area, as well as numerous modern woodworking 
pidtlications. 


most bodies comfortably, sport sufficiently 
strong timbers and secure joinery to withstand 
those squirming bodies over the years, and be 
light enough to lift easily. Within those 
parameters the craftsman attempts to make his 
mark - a chair that is strong and comfortable, 
elegant and unique. 

Designing a chair is the 
classic challenge to the fur* 
niture maker,,/* 


To that noble purpose I began work on a new 
chair design last year. The initial idea was a 
variation on a slat-back chair. In my design the 
“slats” were to be structural spines, supported at 
only one end, rather than the traditional more 
delicate battens supported between two heavier 
rails. The first sketches (See Fig. 1) called for a 
dished wood seat of laminated 1” boards, every 
other one of which would be joined at the back 
to a perpendicular piece. These vertical pieces 
would form the spines and would be 
bandsawed to contour comfortably to the lower 
back. The legs would extend down from the 
ends of two of the seat timbers not joined to the 
spines. 

I’ve yet to make that chair. While 
experimenting with the spine-back idea 1 arrived 
at another design variation that interested me 
even more. By suspending the spines from a 
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Figure 1 (upper right): An early 
design sketch, as yet unbuilt. 


Figure 2 (above): First prototype, 
executed in Douglas fir. Compare 
the lower back corner of this chair 
with the finished product on the 
cover. 


Figure 6 (right): The finished 
saber toothed chair with rosewood 
hand rests. The arms are glued and 
through-bolted, then capped with 
walnut plugs. 
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top rail, bending them for support at the lower 
back, and then ending them a few inches above 
the seat, I created the practical advantage of a 
gap between the seat and the back, an area in 
which buttocks often wish to spread 
unconfined. Aesthetically, that gap appealed to 
me as a visual center of balance in the piece; 
many of my designs incorporate holes and gaps 
and spaces to set up an active interplay between 
the shape of the actual mass of a piece and the 
form in space that it outlines. To accentuate this 
motif, 1 designed the seat to cantilever back 
from a mid-point of the side rails, so that the 
shape of the seat mirrors that of the back, and 
both point to the space between. The back legs 
also join at the mid-point of the side rails, so 
that the entire back half of the chair is 
cantilevered from that axis. 


*1 decided to take some time 
to design and make a good 
steamer, ” 


Figure 3: Homemade steamer. The dentist’s ultra sonic 
unit underneath sports a thermostat and water level 
indicator in its new role as a boiler. 


be (a) to borrow a steamer, (b) to cut strips thin 
enough to bend and laminate without steam, or 
(c) to build a quick-and-dirty pipe steamer. But 
as I was kicking the possibilities around an 
interesting thing happened: the pages of my 
sketchbook began to fill with designs for steam- 
bent and laminated pieces, I decided to take 
some time to design and make a good steamer. 

The boiling unit of my steamer consists of a 
double-wall stainless steel box that was a 
dentist's ultrasonic cleaner in its previous life. I 
mounted fittings for a water-heater element, a 
thermostat, intake and outlet valves, and a glass 
tube water-level indicator (See Fig. 3). I also 
stuffed glass-fiber insulation between the walls 
to conserve energy. This unit, which has a lip 
around the open top, seats directly into a 
square hole at the bottom of the steam 
chamber. Thus, no heat is lost through a hose 
from one unit to the other, and the water vapor 
that condenses in the chamber can run along 
the sloped bottom and back into the boiler. The 
steam chamber is a coffin-shaped box with a 
hinged door at one end and two removable 
wire-rack shelves inside to support the wood 
over the boiler. 

Once steamed, the strips for the chair-sides 
are clamped in the gluing jig so they will dry in 
the proper contour, then glued and reclamped 
in the jig. For the jig (See Fig. 4) I cut two 



Figure 4: Clamping jig. The form on the right has the 
cushioning strips in place. 



My first rough prototype (See Fig. 2) created 
a technological dilemma. I had used a splined 
mitre to join the sides with the vertical supports, 
but it was immediately apparent that a gentler 
bentwood curve would accomplish the 90® turn 
with more grace. I didn’t have a steam-bending 
beyond this one design. The options seemed to 
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stack-laminated, mirroring contours for the 
sides and attached them to a single panel of 1” 
ply. Instead of clamps I spaced sections of 1/4” 
aluminum L-stock along the contours. The L- 
brackets fasten to the plywood with machine 
screws and nuts. The vertical of each bracket is 
drilled with a 3/8” hole centered at the 
centerline of the chair-sides; then a bolt 
(threaded the full length) and nut is placed in 
each one. A three-ply laminated piece that fits 
the contour is placed between the bolt-clamps 
and the work. At each point along this piece 
where a bolt makes contact a 1/4” strip of oak 
Is glued for extra cushioning and to distribute 
the pressure along the full width of the side- 
strips. The glued strips do not rest directly on 
the plywood base in the jig, but on narrow strips 
of 1/4” aluminum. A hole is drilled in the base 
between each strip, providing even air-flow for 
the drying glue. 

One other production tool is worth noting. 
The spines of the chairback are joined to the top 
rail with sliding dovetails. Since the rail is 
bandsawed in a curve for proper back support, 
it is desirable to fit the spines at varying angles 
so that the face of each is tangential to the arc of 
the back. To make this fitting a relatively simple 
production procedure, I constructed a template 
with six appropriately spaced and angled slots 
for the router template-guide to move in (See 
Fig. 5). This way the dovetail dadoes can be cut 
into the rail with one simple setup. The 
template consists of a single piece of 3/8” 
acrylic, screwed onto a hardwood 2x2 fence. 
The 3/4” slots were cut with an end mill on a 
vertical milling machine. To accomplish this I 
mounted the acrylic on a piece of particle 
board, which was mounted on a rotary table, 
which was in turn mounted on the table of the 
milling machine. With this setup the required 
angle of each slot could be set on the rotary 
table, while the correct spacing of the slots was 
achieved with the lateral adjustment on the mill- 
table. The completed template is clamped to 
the square stock of the back rail to rout the 
dovetails; the rail is subsequently bandsawed to 
the desired curve. The tenons of the spines are 


machined on a router table to fit the dovetails 
on the rail. 


“Most people who give it a 
sit find it quite comfortable, “ 


I consider the completed chair (See Fig. 6) a 
well-executed design. Most people who give it a 
sit find it quite comfortable. Its dimensions fall 
within the parameters set down by engineers as 
right for the average person. There are a couple 
of joints and contours I'm not completely 
satisfied with, but they'll be worked out in time. 
Meanwhile, it’s back to tables and desks for a 
spell. Impractical woodworking has its limits. 



Figure 5: Routing fig for the dovetail dadoes on the back 
rail. 
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Table Saw Guide 



Name-Model number: 

Blade size: 

Arbor Diameter: 

Maximum depth 
of cut at 90 *: 

Maximum depth 
of cut at45‘ : 

Maximum rip capacity 
without extensions: 

Table size with 
regular extensions: 

Weight: 


Advantage 6250 
Precision Circular 
Saw 

Either 10” or 12” 
1 ” 

3“ -10" blade 
4” -12” blade 

2 3/4” with 12” 
blade 

24” 

34 x 28 (WXD) 
690 lbs. w/o motor 


Advantage Machinery Company, Inc. 

40 Whites Path 

South Yarmouth, MA 02664 



Name-Model number; 

Inca 10” 

Table Saw 

Blade size: 

10” 

Arbor diameter; 

25/32” 

Maximum depth 
of cut at 90': 

33/32" 

Maximum depth 
of cut at 45 ”: 

N/A 

Maximum rip capacity 
without extensions; 

23W” 

Table size with 
regular extensions: 

33 3/4 x 20 5/8 
(WXD) 

Weight: 

66 lbs 

Anson Industries 

4115 San Fernando Road 
Glendale. CA 91204 
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Name-Model number: 

Davis & Wells 12" 
Tilting Arbor 
Table Saw 

Blade size: 

CM 

Arbor diameter: 

3/4” 

Maximum depth 
of cut at 90*: 

4” 

Maximum depth 
of cut at 45*: 

N/A 

Maximum rip capadtv 
without extensions: 

24" 

Table size with 
regular extensions: 

46V^x30(WXD) 

Weight: 

486 lbs w/o motor 


PAL Industries-Rankin Division 
11090 South Alameda Street 
Lynwood, CA 90262 



Name-Model Number: 

Rockwell 10” 
Unisaw 

Blade Size: 

10" 

Arbor Diameter: 

5/8” 

Maximum Depth 
of cut at 90*: 

3 1/8” 

Maximum depth 
of cut at 45*: 

2 1/8” 

Maximum rip capacity 
without extensions: 

25" 

Table size with 
regular extensions: 

36x27 (WXD) 

Weight: 

466 lbs. w/motor 
(shipping weight) 

Rockwell International 

Attn: Mr. E. Sliga 

400 N. Lexington Avenue 
Pittsburg, PA 15208 



To be continued in Issue 6... 
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Question & Answer Column 


I own a table saw that has an open, box* 
type base with legs (similar to the Sears or 
Rockwell homeowner saws). The whole 
unit seems to flex when pressure is applied 
to the blade or a heavy, thick piece of wood 
is being cut. What can I do to prevent this 
from happening in the future? 

On some light-weight saws which lack 
ridigity, there will be some give and flexing. The 
best way to avoid this is to build a table around 
your saw and place cross ties between the legs. 
By tying both pairs of opposite legs together 
with a center adjusting device there will be 
greater stability and strength. 

The table option, for which many 
woodworkers opt, is a complete unit in to which 
you slide your table saw. Use a plastic 
laminated top for the table and remove the 
extension wings. Slide the whole unit into the 
table that has a hole cut out to accept the table 
saw. Make the surrounding table the same 
height as your table saw and incorporate an 
extension behind the saw for support when 
ripping long pieces. You will have a better 
working surface that can handle 4x8 sheets of 
plywood. 

One other item that can cause instability is the 
use of casters. Small saws are often purchased 
for their portability and many woodworkers put 
casters on their saws. This ruins any stability the 
saw might have and the less expensive casters 
don’t perform that well. Any saw mounted to 
the floor will give a better cut. You also avoid its 
tipping over, which can be quite expensive. I 
have seen some $2000 saws that have been 
tipped and sustained well over $1000 in 


By J.J. Wilson 

damage. When you add a feeder, your top 
heaviness is greatly increased and proper 
mounting to the floor becomes even more 
important. Shops with adequate room don’t 
have these problems because they take their 
mounted saws and build large tables around 
them. This is done because all table saw tops 
are too small to be working 4x8 sheets unless 
you have the sliding table attachment. 

1 am ready to purchase a table saw that 
can be equipped with either a 1 1/2, 2 or 3 
HP motor. What guidelines should I use in 
determining what size motor to buy? 1 use 
1” oak and plywood in most of my work; 
cost is important and I would like to get the 
best value for my money. 

Most of the smaller saws use a single V-belt 
and have a gravity pull drive motor where the 
weight of the motor holds the V-belt taut to the 
arbor. This type of power transmission has its 
limitations. Increasing the motor size from 1 
1/2 HP to 3 HP will not appreciably increase 
the power delivered. Since this is the limiting 
factor, the choice of blades is very important. 
Most times a general purpose blade (10” — 60 
tooth) is used and this causes increased power 
consumption. A better choice would be a 10” 
— 40 tooth combination blade which would 
cause less strain on the motor and reduced 
pulling of the V-belt. This increase of efficiency 
in the proper matching of the correct blade to 
the material being cut is especially critical in 
smaller saws. Generally though, on the smaller 
saws it would be wasteful to have any motor 
larger than 2 HP. 
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CONOVER INDUSTRIAL SURFACE PLANERS 



SJtCmCATtONS 

If* 

Wl^;3ZV>* 

tcnglfa; 2f'. 

Molof: 3 HFSHviJcFtuM V10-230Vw(»h 
St*rlff 

T»bi* Halfhl Ad|ualBi«it. [>Oubl€ |ick ScrtW Vid: 
HAndwhn^ 

Cultffrhud: n If Hi|{h Speed with 3 knwet. 

Cliippm: Sqmvnrtd Ciit irun with 1 * c*11a. 

PivfMin B«r; Cjiit iron ipfin^ loaded 
bdnd Rdtlcr; Sttnlcd, Hginmtcd 1' cdU 
Outfevd Rallerr Smooth 
Bed Rotten: BoU bearmf 17’ ? 1 %^ 

Rato of Feed: Z5fl. per tninuto. 

CnbpeeLadliM 
Mufaunti Orpd) of Cut: 

Net Welchl: 965 Ibi 
Shipptnt V¥d«hl; 140ttlN 

Extra iet of knivei: f I l^.W. 

Untroctfon Maniufr $1.00 (Included wllh michmt.> 
Price: iMOO.OOFOe Parkmon. OH 


SPECIFfCATlONS 

If rioJtoft 

V^iK: 

Lemth-.lf. 

Motor: S HP Thr« Ptu* 230/440 V wilh M**n«llc 
Startrr 

T*hle:25*2B- 

Tabff Kdtlvl AdJmlOtofif: Oouible lack Seteto end 
Hjndwhrci 

Cuttorlmd; iVi' jt IV Hijh Speed with 3 knivn 
Chipper*: Segmenicd catt iron with I * cell*. 

PrvMurt Bar: C*it irtm tpfiAft toided 
Infeed RoUtr: Serrated, irginenled, 1* eelk- 
Oolfted Roller: Smooth. 

Bed Rotten- Ball briHni 23' X 2*/i' 

Rato of Feed: 2$ ft per mtmile 
Cttl»perlnch:50. 

Maidmuai PepdinfCllt: Vt* 

NetWet^:l23Slb* 

Shipping Weight: l6lf lb* 


Extra let of knives: $150.00. 

bmruction Manual: $2 00 tlnoiodcd with machine > 
Prke: M27S.00 FOB Parkman. OH 


Part of Conover's complete line of cast iron 
machinery. 

Compare the features and price of our ptanerB with 
others on the market. You will find that feature, dollar, 
and quality wise we have the most to offer. All Conover 
machines are backed by a full one year parts warranty— 
probably the longest in the market place today. 

Like to know more? Send today for our 24 page catalog 
of Conover tools and machinery. It gives complete details 
on our line of "honest built" machinery which is of heavy 
cast iron construction and competitively priced. 

For the detail minded buyer instruction manuals are 
available on many of our machines. We have a special 
literature package detailed below. 


Conover 

CDiwvrr WoodCTif* SptcUlllH. Inc. 
11113 Miditon Rojd. Firkaum. Ohio 44«H 

Phone No, (2161548-3451 


□ Enclosed is Sl.OO for yom latest 24 page catalog of 
Conover tools and machinery. 

□ I can't wait I Enclosed is $Z .00 for first da^ delivery. 

□ Enclosed is S5.00 for your 24 page catalogn 5 manuals, 
and a 24' four fold wo^ ruler, all sent 1st class. 

Name_ 

Address__ 

Gty _State_Zip_ . 


For the larger saws {e.g. the Unisaw and the 
Model 66 from Powermatic), you have the 
choice of numerous motors. A 1 1/2 HP or 2 
HP motor on these saws would only make 
sense if they were never called upon to 
accomplish hard jobs. If the only material to be 
cut on the saw will be 3/4” pine or thin 
particleboard, the small motors will work fine. If 
the saw is being purchased for general use, 
the 3 HP motor should be purchased. The 3 HP 
motor is the one most commonly sold with the 
two above saws and it is the recommended size 
for all-purpose cutting. 

1 do an equal amount of crosscutting and 
ripping. What one blade would you 
recommend so 1 don’t have to continually 
change from one blade to another for 
different jobs? 

In my opinion, the best blade for both jobs is 
the 10” — 40 tooth with an alternate-top bevel. 


Ideally, rip blades should have less than 30 
teeth and crosscutting blades more than 40. 
The above mentioned blade, being almost in 
the middle, will work fine for both types of cuts. 
The only change you will have to make is to 
slow down the feed rate while ripping and the 
disadvantage is that splintering will be increased 
on the crosscutting of softwoods. 

An absolute answer really depends upon 
what type of material is being cut. If you are 
cutting mostly plywood and particleboard, a 60 
tooth uni-chip blade will give longer life and a 
better finish cut — so again, this answer can be 
different for different types of material. 

There seem to be so many different types 
of blades on the market. There are a wide 
range of bit configurations and the prices 
are confusing. Are there any simple 
answers to these problems? 

continued on page 29 
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THE 

FOURTH ) 

CORNER 

\ ^ ^ \ Bill Farnsworth 


Sam Maloof, one of the true high priests of 
modem woodworking, came to Seattle this 
October to give a lecture and workshop at the 
University of Washington sponsored by the 
Northwest Guild of Fine Woodworkers. 
Unfortunately, a concurrent exhibition of his 
furniture scheduled at a downtown gallery 
failed to materialize, I am told, because enough 
pieces could not be assembled in time. For 
many of us outside of Sam’s native Southern 
California, familiar with his designs only 
through magazines and books, this was akin to 
having the rare opportunity to hear Picasso, for 
example, speak on his painting and to watch 
him execute his brushstrokes on canvas, yet not 
ever to see one of his completed paintings. But 
those who attended the workshop did in fact 
witness the better part of a Maloof chair take 
form from a slab of walnut. Observing that 
process was certainly show enough. 

Sam Maloof is a self-educated, independent 
woodworker who produces about 60 or 70 
exquisite furniture pieces per year from his Alta 
Loma, California shop. Maloof generally 
confines himself to about two dozen standard 
designs evolved over four decades of 
experimentation - including his famous rocking 
chairs as well as side chairs, tables and desks - 
adding only a few new designs each year while 
constantly refining his existing repertoire. 
Although usually aided by a helper or two, Sam 


still works on each piece personally from layout 
through each step of construction to delivery. 
He works primarily in walnut, bandsawing his 
sculptural shapes freehand then working them 
with rasps, surform tools and files. He started 
using exposed joinery long before it came into 
modern vogue. Although his designs have been 
compared with other styles ranging from 
Egyptian to Danish Modern, he is truly an 
original, with simple, clean lines and sturdy 
structural forms applied to the function of a 
piece in a fluid, beautiful way. 

**Maloof is truly an original 
with simple clean lines and 
sturdy structural forms ap¬ 
plied to function ." 


Sam started out in the thirties making 
furniture for his parents by working nights in the 
high school woodshop. After high school and a 
hitch In the Army, Sam continued to make 
furniture in his spare time while working as a 
graphic artist. At age 32 he began devoting his 
full energies to woodworking, and in 1952 he 
and his wife Alfreda moved onto their Alta 
Loma property, where he set up shop in a 
chicken coop. Clearly times were a little lean 
then for Sam. 
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Maloof is an inspired designer/craftsperson, 
a captivating wood wizard. Watching him carve 
a chair leg on a band saw is like watching a 
Picasso coordinate hand strokes with pure 
creativity. At a couple thousand bucks or more 
a chair, these days Sam is also well paid. 
Although he said he thinks many upstarts in 
furniture design/building expect too much 
money for their work (which one might 
interpret as “art demands struggle” or “suffering 
ennobles”), clearly he makes a comfortable 
income from his shop, and is amply rewarded 
relative to most other woodworkers. He is no 
starving artist. 

‘‘Most woodworkers only 
dream of the financial sue- 
ce ss that Sam has achieved, ” 

Although Sam Maloofs lecture and 
workshop dealt mainly with the mechanics of 
furniture making, what struck me as equally 
interesting was the economic issue he only 
touched upon. Essentially It boils down to the 
question, “How much should a woodworker 
expect to be paid for his efforts?" 

Of course there is no one formula that fits all 
individuals and circumstances. We are not all 
Maloofs, and we cannot all expect his 
commissions. Yet judging from the envious 
gasps most woodworkers utter when they learn 
of Sam’s prices (and his envious backlog of 
orders running years into the future), it 
becomes apparent that most woodworkers only 
dream of the financial success that Sam has 
achieved. With all due respect for Maloofs 
years of hard work making furniture 
exceptionally well, 1 believe the great majority 
of woodworkers, including some of the most 
talented and conscientious, struggle on in 
comparative obscurity with meager dollar 
rewards for their investments of creativity, time, 
sweat and capital. Most of us would need to 
produce a warehouse full of chairs to clear what 
Sam Maloof gamers from a few typical 
commissions. Obviously he deserves his 
rewards, but the question remains, why are 
most other woodworkers underpaid? 


The supply and demand laws of the 
marketplace are at work here. The average 
furniture buyer cannot pay Maloof prices. The 
tags on factory-made items at the retail furniture 
stores are astronomical enough, which is the 
price range within which the custom 
woodworker has to compete (at least in the 
minds of his or her client?). And yet, without 
the computerized machinery, mass purchasing 
of materials and mass production methods of 
the factory, one of a kind, hand crafted custom 
woodworking is far more capital and labor 
intensive. The situation often comes down to 
either pricing ourselves beyond the reach of the 
buying public or keeping our salaries modest 
and thus our bids affordable. Talking with a 
number of local craftspeople recently. I’ve come 
away with the impression that after the shop 
tools are acquired, lumber purchased, rent and 
utilities paid, the net of the average 

“The net of the average 
woodworker falls somewhere 
between that of a frycook at 
MacDonald*s and a Peace 
Corps volunteer,.. “ 


woodworker falls somewhere between that of a 
frycook at MacDonalds and a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Micronesia. Meanwhile the union 
carpenter nailing up concrete forms downtown 
is pulling in twenty-plus dollars an hour in 
wages and benefits, while his company bids him 
out at about twice that. Perhaps Sam Maloof, 
after forty years of innovation and toil, after 
shows at the Smithsonian and the Vatican, after 
making it big - the best there is - is finally 
clearing a salary above union scale. I suspect 
that is why he is cynical about young 
woodworkers’ pecuniary expectations. His 
battle for just rewards was long fought and 
hard won. 

While a few individuals may have gone into 
woodworking only because woodshop was 
their best grade in school and it beat pumping 
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gas, I suspect a larger majority of us came to our 
vocation by a more roundabout route. I can think 
of no other skilled trade so easy to enter as an 
amateur. A sheet of sandpaper, some Watco oil 
and a beat-up old chair - or for that matter, a 
penknife and a stick - is all one needs to get 
started as a woodworker. It is similarly easy to 
progress gradually in expertise, accrue slowly 
the tools of the trade, experiment on projects 
for oneself, one’s family and one's friends, and 


“TTie journeif to woodwork- 
ing from hobb^; to career is 
almost too easy... ” 

eventually ease into work for pay. This was 
Sam’s path, and mine also. The journey to 
woodworking from hobby to career is almost 
too easy, a fact learned by many would-be 
Maloofs who jump too soon. It is a vocation 
attractive to those in less-romanticized jobs who 
like to putz around the garage on weekends 
building whatnot shelves and birdhouses. 
Because working with wood is such a popular 
amateur pastime, it is a popular second career 


one often simply falls into after quitting or losing 
some other officially prepared-for job. Here in 
Seattle I suspect that happened alot after the big 
Boeing lay-offs during the early seventies. It 
seems to me that woodworking also turned out 
to be a great magnet to college graduates of the 
seventies and eighties with often unmarketable 
degrees in the liberal and fine arts. It is a 
sincere, creative, concrete, hands-on, real- 
world activity for those frustrated and put off by 
the abstracts of academics, insurance sales, 
advertising, etc. 

In short, we woodworkers tend to be 
expatriates from other careers or aspirations 
who, like Sam Maloof, began dabbling in 
woodworking for the sheer joy of it, and 
evolved into paid professionals over time, quite 
often by accident. In this respect we are still 
amateurs in the original meaning of the word, 
namely, those who do something for the love of 
it. We may complain of long hours and low 
pay, but we still would be in our shops all week 
and perhaps weekends and holidays, sawing 
and planing boards for free, if only paying 
customers would stop annoying us. 

The nature of how and why one typically 
becomes a woodworker for pay, and for that 


HORTON BRASSES 
Nooks HUl Road 
P.O. Box 120PW 
Cromwell, CT 06416 
(203)635-4400 

HORTON BRASSES are authentic 
copies of 17th, 18th, 19th & early 
20th century pulls. 

Mfrs. of Cabinet & Furniture 
Hardware for Homes & Antiques. 

Send $2.00 for a Catalogue 



MA 
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matter the kind of individual the craft attracts, is 
at the heart of why we lesser Maloofs work 
diligently for less money than we generally 
deserve. Most of us start working wood for free, 
as a hobby, with remodeling projects in our own 


''U/e (work wood) because it 
is there, because we must .." 


homes or those close to us, as arts and crafts 
activities during leisure hours. When we reach 
the point where money is offered us for our 
time, we learn to ask for little above material 
costs, developing bad business habits at the 
very outset of our careers. A large proportion of 
us came to woodworking as an escape from 
the dollar-dollar American rat-race, and 
subsequently almost never successfully achieve 
a balance between that means of escape and a 
fair return for our labor. Few of us learn how to 
bid a job realistically, allowing for the many long 
hours of preparation and finishing fine 
woodworking demands. Few of us are shrewd 
businesspeople, at least until after many years 
of disheartening underbidding, cost- and time- 
overruns. Shrewd business minds tend to be 
attracted to other vocations with traditionally 
more opportunities for advancement into the 
higher tax brackets. It seems we ate very 
pragmatic and talented people at just about 
everything except balancing the books. 

In our throw-away, democratic society, as 
Alexis deTocqueville observed over 150 years 
ago, the demand for well-crafted, one-of-a-kind 
products is not as great as in older, aristocratic 
countries with more of a tradition for high- 
quality, multi-generational furnishings. Yet as I 
have said, there is a large supply of 
woodworkers around, ranging from novices to 
skilled journeymen, all competing not only with 
the furniture stores but against each other. 
Particularly in these recessionary times, a 
potential customer can shop around and 
usually find another hungry woodworker willing 


to do custom work for less than you or I. So we 
bid as low as we dare. Prices vary somewhat in 
all trades, but woodworking especially is a 
buyer’s market. Unlike plumbers and 
electricians, we need not be licensed, we more 
often than not are non-union, we have no 
industry price standard or mutually agreed- 
upon pay scale, we are not an organized 
economic cartel. As we tend to be highly 
individualistic and something of an insular, 
loner class, frequently we do not even know 
what our competition is charging. As often as 
not, our bids and prices are a random shot in 
the dark. Occasionally we get brave and bid 
high, then get lucky and win the bid. If we are 
very lucky we eventually become tied to a well- 
heeled clientele who pay premium commissions 
and refer us to their well-heeled friends. After 
thirty or forty years, perhaps we can be as 
famous and fortunate as Sam Maloof. It is the 
dream that sustains us through our brown bag 
lunches. 


**(Sam Maloof *s success) is 
the dream that sustains us 
through our brown bag 
lunches ." 


In the meantime we amateur professionals 
work amid our chips and shavings for the love of 
it, not the money. We survive, if only at a 
subsistence level. We defend our positions as 
that of starving artists, who can think of no 
better situation at any price than gazing at a 
piece of nicely figured wood, with a tool in our 
hand and a design in our head. We do it 
because it’s there, because we must, because it 
feeds our souls. To charge big numbers for 
doing something we love always seems a bit 
mercenary. That is our problem. 

Sam Maloof could have sold his designs to a 
manufacturer years ago and lived well off the 
royalties. Instead he still works at least 60 hours 
a week making chairs and tables by hand. Even 
Sam would do it for free if he had to. He has 
wood on the brain, sawdust in his blood. 
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New and Notes 


Western Furniture Suppliers 
Announce 1982 Scholarship Program 


The Association of Western Furniture Suppliers 
announced details for its 1982 Scholarship Program. The 
program is designed to provide scholarship assistance to 
the children of employees of the over 225 AWFS 
member companies. John Cloffl, L.A, Sani-Fclt, AWFS 
Scholarship Program Chairman, reported that seven 
scholarships in the amount of $2,500 annually were 
awarded by AWFS in 1981. The 1982 winners will Join 
the thirteen current scholarship winners attending 
Colleges and Universities across the nation. 

Funding for the Association of Western Furniture 
Suppliers Scholarship Program comes from the proceeds 
of their biennial Woodworking, Machinery & Furniture 
Supply Fair. This industry event wild again be held 
September 22-25. 1983 at the Los Angeles Convention 
Center. 

Scholarships are offered on an annual basis for 
undergraduate and graduate work at an accredited four 
year College or University. The scholarships will be 
awarded based on academic merit, and supported by 
consideration of leadership, activities, and financial 
circumstances. For further information on the 
Association of Western Furniture Suppliers Scholarship 
Program write to: Scholarship Coordinator. Association 
of Western Furniture Suppliers. 9911 W. Pico Blvd.. 
Suite 630, P.0, Box CS 35919, Los Angeles, CA 
90035. 


Summer Workshops from the Oregon 
School of Arts and Crafts 


The Oregon School of Arts and Crafts in Portland, OR, 
is sponsoring artist workshops this summer. 

One workshop, "The Artist in Business/’ runs August 
9-11. Libby Flatus will conduct the workshop. 

"Selling Your Work" is a weekly lecture series, each 
Wednesday evening from July 21 through August 25. 
Lecturers will include artists, craftspersons, arts 
consultants, Interior designers, architects and 
administrators of the Oregon state “One Percent for Art” 
program. 

For more information on these workshops contact 
Sharon Marcus, Curriculum Director, Oregon School of 
Arts and Crafts, 8245 S.W. Barnes Road, Portland, OR 
97225, {503} 297-5544. 
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COUNTERSINKS 
TAPER POINT DRILLS 
and PLUG CUTTER 
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W, L 




IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


FULL CREDIT. REFUND OR REPLACEMENT 
GUAR ANTES IF NOT SATISFACTORY, 


WRITE OR CAU FOR FREE CATALOG 


24 Cypress Street 
Warwick, ft, 1. 02a88'0767 
Telephone 401 >467*2900 

PROFESSIONAL QUALITY TOOLS 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS. 


OUR NEW SET #6 conteins your choice 
of (5) five Couf>tersinks with 3/8" 
Cutting Diometer and motching 
Taper Point Drills for #3 to fflO Wood 
Screws. Specify Wood Screw sizes 
you use. 

Used to drill for the shor\k and threod 
of screws, countersink for the heads 
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the head. Also included are motchir^g 
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3/8" Stop Co 11 OF to control depth end 
Hex Key to fit countersink screws. 
All these tools con be ordered 
indlviduolty if replocements ore 
needed. 
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Complete $ 30.80 
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HEQNER 

POLYMAX-3 

»it fJ'i i1. a UNIVERSAL 
III- precision SAW 


2735 Taragef Dr. pw 
AMI Ltd Wltmington, DE 19800 
* ' Phone 302*999-9233 


• World • Mod* In Gnmiin^ • 

Hegner Precision Saws cut: 


• PRECISELY-RAPIDLY 

• virtually without blade breakage 
m EVERY Kind of Wood up to 2 ' 

e Plastics up to 
m Non-Ferrous Metals up to W* 

• Med. Hard Steel up to 3/8 ' 

- Turning Radii as small as 0.002” 

— No Relief Cuts necessary 
~ No Finishing necessary 
~ Easy and Safe to Operate 


HEQNER SAWS - A Cut Above! 

(Modal Miuillmaj-Z also avallabte) 



The Japan Woodworker 

Finest quality hardwood 
lumber for the discerning 
craftsman. 

Domestic and imported 
tools for the serious 
woodworker. 

Unhurried browsing 
Professional sales help 
Complete woodworking 
library 

Catalog available for $1.00. 

9:30 - 5:00 
Monday - Saturday 
1731 Clement Ave., Alameda 
at the Alameda Marina 
415-521-1810 
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CATAIXH! 


Professional Quality 
Tools and Accessories 
For the Craftsman 


All the hard to find professional quality 
hand tools, power tool accessories and 
shop components that make a home 
workshop complete. Plus a choice 
selection of cutlery, project supplies 
and garden too I si 


SEND $1,00 TODAY 
For a 3 Year Subscription 

PMNCiETON' 

P.O. Box 276-4, Princeton, MA 01641 
Gentlemen: 

□ Enclosed is $L00. Please send 
me your new catalog today and en¬ 
roll me for a 3 year subscription. 


Name_ 

Address___ 

City _ 

State __Zip 


News and Notes... continued 


Berkeley Conference April 3-4 
The fourth annual Berkeley Wood Conference will be 
held April 3-4, 1982 on the University of California 
campus. This year’s theme is “a contemporary view of a 
traditional material.” The program includes lectures, 
demonstrations, panel discussions, and displays. Talks 


will cover the technical, design, and business aspects of 
both contemporary and historical woodworking. 
Registration fee is $65. For more information contact: 
Berkeley Wood Conference, Dept, 147N, University of 
California Extension, 2223 Fulton St., Berkeley, CA 
94720 or call (415)642-1061. 


continued on page 21 
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Pacific Woodworl^r’s 



Test Report 



The Rima Fixture 


INTRODUCTION 

Woodworkers realize that a sharp edge on a 
cutting tool produces the best work. Yet 
sometimes the specifics involved with 
sharpening are perplexing. The choices in 
sharpening methods available to the 
woodworker have been either semi-complex 
units with a self-feeding mechanism, or free 
hand grinding. I have tried the self-feeding 
attachments and my inexperience has led to 
gobs of precious metal falling to the floor. The 
attachments I have used possess no intelligence; 
when a heavy, deep cut is started, it must be 
completed. 

Freehand grinding requires long and arduous 
hours of trial and error practice, often yielding a 
mixture of short chisels and lathe tools. From 
conversations with other woodworkers, I know 
mine are common experiences and most of us 
view the sharpening act with much trepidation. 
I have never felt comfortable with sharpening 
tools on a grinder and usually limit myself to the 
slow and sometimes inaccurate use of a 
sharpening stone. 

PREPARATION 

With the new Rima sharpening fixture and a 
sheet of instructions, I set out to see if 
sharpening could be made easier. To prepare 
for grinding with a wheel, you must, of course, 
make sure that your wheel face is even and not 
out of round and has a properly dressed 
surface. One other important point to 


Below: Rima Sharpening Jig positioned on 
the tool rest with a plane blade being 
sharpened. 
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remember is that the tool rest must be in straight 
alignment with the wheel. After making sure all 
the above are in order, the next step is to place 
the tool to be sharpened in the Rima fixture. 
The fixture can accommodate any tool or blade 
up to 2 1/2” wide including most chisels, hand 
plane blades and some carving and lathe tools. 

The fixture consists of two parts — the 
bottom piece which includes a lip to sit on the 
tool rest and the top piece, which is attached to 
the bottom by threaded rods and tightened with 
knurled nuts. The bottom piece also has lines 
on its upper surface to align the tool to be 
sharpened. The tool rest is adjusted to the 
correct angle and height, so that when the Rima 
fixture is placed upon it, the edge to be 
sharpened will meet the wheel at the proper 
angle. With the wheel turned on, the fixture 
with the tool in place is positioned on the tool 



RIMA SHARPENING JIG 

Unit as tested $9.95 ppd. 

No other accessories 
available 

RIMA MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
P.O. Box 99 
Quaker Hill, CT 06375 


rest to one side of the wheel. By gliding the 
fixture along the tool rest, the edge of the tool 
contacts the wheel. 

The ideal way to prepare your grinder for use 
with this device would be to place two wheels, 
one medium grit and one fine grit, on each side 
of your grinder and have each tool rest adjusted 
to the same angle and position. After the tool is 
ground on the medium wheel, the finishing light 
passes could be made on the other. Its ability to 
change the applied pressure while retaining the 
correct cutting angle is what makes this fixture 
so valuable. 

THE TEST 

The first item I sharpened was a plane blade 
from an old and severely abused tool. The 
cutting edge was well endowed with nicks and 
gouges across the face. When sharpening this 
blade, the pressure was increased in the initial 
stages to remove most of the problem areas. 
The blade was then smoothed on the medium 
wheel with lighter pressure. The fixture was 
then moved over to the other, fine grit, wheel 
for the final honing. The result was a perfectly 
sharpened blade that didn’t require any 
touching up on a hand stone. This was a 
surprise to me as I had thought that I would be 
able to accomplish only 85-90% of the 
sharpening on the wheel, then finish up with a 
stone. This isn’t necessary since the device, 
combined with a fine grit wheel, gave perfect 
results. 
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‘*77ie result was a perfectly 
sharpened blade ,,," 

The first sharpening job took about 25 
minutes to complete. This time represented 
learning how the fixture worked and how it 
could be used to its fullest advantage. I then 
proceeded to sharpen some wood chisels and 
different sizes of lathe chisels. After three or four 
tries, all the time becoming more accustomed to 
the fixture, 1 was able to sharpen almost 
anything in under five minutes. 

The instructions recommend the application 
of powdered graphite to the bottom lip (where it 
sits on the tool rest) and I found this hint to be 
very helpful in making the sliding action across 
the wheel easier. The rest of the instructions are 
simple and straight-forward and will provide 
enough starting knowledge to get you working 
with the tool. 



Even with the odd angle of this lathe skew 
the Fixture allows control of the 
sharpening action. 



The Rima Fixture with wood chisel in 
position to be sharpened. 

SUMMARY 

What makes this fixture so easy to use is that 
the unit is held in place at the same angle at all 
times. You merely adjust the force applied 
against the wheel. As long as the fixture is 
positioned correctly, you will end up with the 
same angle. The greatest problem with 
freehand grinding is that you tend to lose the 
angle with the slightest movement — but this 
does not occur with this fixture. Overheating is 
another troublesome area with freehand 
grinding, but when using the Rima device this 
was never a problem because you have total 
control of the pressure applied. 

The unit cannot grind gouges, scissors, 
knives, or anything else that would not fit inside 
the 2 1/2” space for the tool or blade. Since 
many of the tools that woodworkers use fit into 
this category, this is an acceptable limitation. 

The Rima fixture comes with a money-back 
guarantee and is a well built basic device that 
should last forever. If you have ever been 
plagued by the fear of grinding, you must make 
this accessory part of your tool collection. 
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News and Notes... continued from page 17 


Free Buyer’s Guide Now Available 

The 1981-82 Buyer's Guide & Directory to 
Woodworking Machinery Manufacturers of America 
(WMMA) has been reprinted in order to meet strong 
demand from machine buyers. 

Key features of the 1981-82 Buyer's Guide include: 
products manufactured, addresses and officers for 99 
U S.-based manufacturers of woodworking machines, 
cutting tools and related equipment; a machine index 
cross-referenced with the directory section; multi*lingual 
format, including a four-language glossary of 
woodworking terms; and all-new sections listing 
customer aids available from WMMA members and 
manufacturers* brand and trade names. 

The 240-page Buyer's Guide & Directory to WMMA is 
available worldwide without charge. For copies* contact 
the WMMA, 1900 Arch Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103, 
U.S.A. 

condnued on page 24 



Sleeveless DRUM SANDER 

NO PRE-MADE SLEEVES TO BUY 

ECONOMICAL—Simply cut sandpaper 
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THE BAND SAW THAT GIVES YOU 
THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 

24.5*' throat - 9" vartlcal cut — ball 
bearing construction — bullUin duet 
collector — ecroll saw table — stand 
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California Carvers 
Guild Museum 
Opens 


New museum and gallery is a dream 
come true for the CCG 


By Steve Aquilina 


In the shadow of the Hearst Castle in San 
Simeon, a small shopping center now is home 
to the fulfillment of the dreams of many 
California carvers. Located in a small 1500 
square foot shop that boasts a panoramic view 
of the Pacific Ocean, the California Carvers 



Gallery manager Bill Youngs, describing 
his carving technique. 


Guild has opened their long awaited gallery and 
museum. 

This museum and gallery of woodcarving 
artifacts is the dream come true for the 
members of the CCG. The dream began when 
an accomplished woodcarver, Henry Sawyer, 
bequeathed his carvings and an endowment in 
1977 to establish such a museum for carvers. 
Since that time, the museum has been a major 
goal for the California Carvers Guild. 

The California Carvers Guild (CCG) was 
formed in 1973 to bring together people who 
love to work with wood and other sculptural 
materials. The only requirement for 
membership is that you either carve or would 
like to learn carving methods. The group’s 
stated purpose is “to teach, promote, preserve 
and upgrade the sculptural arts." With this goal 
in mind the CCG has grown to 24 organized 
chapters that offer free instruction to beginning 
carvers as well as holding meetings, 
demonstrations, slide shows and lectures. The 
CCG, in addition, has major shows throughout 
the state and touts a diverse membership from 
all walks of life. As you enter the new gallery/ 
museum, you are greeted by the store manager 
and congenial host, Bill Youngs, who also edits 
the CCG monthly newsletter, THE LOG. We 
viewed the museum immediately after its grand 
opening weekend and there was still activity at 
the store. Holding true to stated purposes, there 
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Above: Vem Wf/tse's majestic "Horse Fair" (36" x 72") carved inbassuxxid, was the 
^rst piece placed on display at CCG Gallery. 


were three men carving at a table amid 
discussions of carving. The fact that carvers like 
to be with other carvers is no doubt one of the 
reasons for the success of the CCG. 

The grand opening show attracted hundreds of 
carvers and woodcarving lovers from all over 
California to view and purchase woodcarvings 
along with other carving supplies, Besides the 
museum opening, this special weekend offered 
carving displays and competitions. In fact, there 
were so many carving and social activities 
scheduled for the few days before the weekend 
show, the town of San Simeon proclaimed this 
time as “WOOD CARVING WEEK.” Judging 
from the popularity of the weekend, this could 
grow to be quite a cultural and artistic event if 
the woodcarvers of California have their way. 

The location of the gallery seems ideal: it is 
situated two miles from Hearst Castle which last 
year saw over one million visitors. In the short 
time the gallery has been open it has attracted 
many tourists who appreciate a speciality shop 
devoted to fine carving. 
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In the future, the showroom will be used for 
classes devoted to theory and procedures and 
the teaching of such diverse topics as the 
carving of the male and female of various bird 
species. Carving education will not be limited 
just to classes but instead will be an ongoing 
process. 


The CCG is growing and now has more than 
1500 members. If you would like to join 
(membership is $8.00 per year) or receive more 
information about this organization, contact the 
CCG at P.O. Box 1195, Cambria, CA 93428. 
The CCG currently seeks products to sell on a 
consignment basis. If you have some 
woodcarving items, and are looking for an 
outlet, send Bill Youngs some photos and 
information. The gallery is located in the Plaza 
del Cavalier shopping center on Highway 1 in 
San Simeon, CA. It is open from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. and if you are in that section of the central 
coast, stop in. I’m sure you will find the work on 
display there both exciting and fascinating. 
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News and Notes... continued from page 21 



Dust Collector for Home Workshops 

Murphy-Rodgers, Inc., has announced a new dust 
collector designed for home workshop use. It was 
designed on the same principles as targe industrial dust 
collectors costing thousands of dollars, yet is said to be 
capable of highly efficient remov^d of dust and other 
waste materials produced by sawing, planing, molding, 
boring, sanding, etc., thereby reducing clean up time as 
well as fire hazard. For more information contact 
Murphy-Rodgers, Inc., 2301 Belgrave Ave., 
Huntington Park, CA 90255. 


New Wood Finish Available 

Montvale, NJ — Minwax Company, Inc,, has in- 
troducted Helmsman ©Spar Urethane, a finish that is 
said to combine the durability of both urethane and spar 
varnish in one easy-to-apply finish. Originally formulated 
in England to withstand the worst conditions at sea. 
Helmsman is now available for a myriad of jobs both 
inside and outside the home. 

Helmsman is a clear finish designed to protect wood 
while allowing all the natural beauty of the wood to show 
through. It is excellent for patio furniture, exterior doors, 
kitchen cabinets, bar tops, boats, or any surface that 
needs extra protection from continual wear and tear. 


New Boring Machine 




New Products 



A new single spindle horizontal boring machine is now 
available from Rayco Machinery Mfg. Inc. Model RSB’s 
single spindle horizontal design is said to permit quick set¬ 
up and adjustments for either short or long production 
runs. Complete details are contained in literature 
available from Rayco Machinery Mfg. Inc., 18906 S. 
Normandie, Gardena CA 90248. 
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■S^^Ftage frid 

TEACHES 

^^WOODWORKING 

Shaping ■ Venatrlng * Finishing 

DfSlilled inio 224 pages with over 700 Step' 
by step illustrations and instructions on 
woodworking lechniques for beginners and 
experienced craftsmen. Turning, be^'ding 
carving, veneering, mlaying. finfshing and 
more X IT’ hardcover — $18.00. 

R, SORSKY BooRsellef 

New & Out Of Print Books ■ Catalog it .50 
Woodworking Exciusvely 

Box P2, 3845 N. Blackstone 
Fresno, Calif. U.S.A. 93726 




Announcing... 

A New & Fabulous Wood Carving Book! 

“THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF POWER & HAND TOOL 
WOOD CARVING" by Spike Boyd 
World’s Foremost Power Wood Sculptor & Author 

23 Chapters and around 100 Illustrations and Photographs. Sample Illustrations: 

• ‘‘Detailed Plans for our Power Carving Cabinet" 

• "Detailed Plans for our Sanding Island" 

• "Detailed Plans for our Power Carving Island" 

• "Detailed Floor Plans of our Earthen Insulated Museum/HomeAWood Carvers' Supply" 

There are many photos of professionaf murais, cigar store indians, decoys.,. 

NO KNtCK KNACK JUVENILE PIECESf 

First 1,500 copies are limited, 
numbered, autographed 
collector's edition. Send $11.45 
tPersonaf check, money order, or cesh) 

NOW to reserve your copy to: 

"SPIKE BOYD" 

Route 1, Box 416 • Highlandville, Missouri 65669 


HIGH SPEED GRINDING FREE-HAND HIGH SPEED GRINDING WITH RIMA JIG 



Price /s... 

•9.” 

PlusSI.SOforUPS 
Expedited Shipment 
—or— 

M1*= 


When grinding chisels or plane irons you 
tend to squeeze hard so as to not lose 
your position that may change the bevel. 
Now you have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheel, causing the tool to 
overheat and burn. 


With this jig, the bottom lip holds the tool 
at the same bevel at all times. By using a 
light touch and sliding the jig from side to 
side you will find that the tool will not 
overheat. It is not necessary to quench the 
tool in water. 



NEW IMPROVED MODEL NO. PW3 
CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can do it with this jig 
Money back guarantee 
IDEAL GRINDING TOOL 
Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades to 
2 " wide, aiu m i num cons't, brass screws, 

nylon washers and rubber no*slip ctamp 
surfaces. Only 474 ozs. $9.95 ppd. 
check or money order only 

RIMA MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 99 Quakor Hl[l, Conn. 0637S 
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When you write 
asking for 
information from 
suppliers 
remember to say 
you saw it in 
Pacific 
Woodworker 



Finished, some would give a 
week’s pay to own it 

Find out how to duplicate virtually 
anything in wood with a 



Send $1.00 for brochure today. 


Oupli-CarverTM 
Dept. 1105 
4004 W. 10th Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46222 
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Woodvvorl^r’s 

POWER HAND TOOL WOOD 




In our previous columns (See Pacific Wood¬ 
worker Issues 3 and 4) we discussed why we 
power carve, and which tools to purchase. Now 
it is time to evaluate which steel cutters to 
purchase and how to use them. My personal 
choice are the Dremel High Speed Steel 
Cutters. My 14 years as a Test Engineer for 
these cutters have convinced me of their 
durability. 

Each of these High Speed Steel Cutters and 
Tungsten Carbide Cutters is honed by experts 
before leaving the Dremel plant. I have never 
sharpened either type of cutter in 14 years. 
This contrasts with hand tool carving tools, 
which are often sold with a dull edge, and 
require the services of a professional tool 
sharpener, if you are lucky enough to find one. 

True, after years of use, the high speed 
cutters may become a little less keen, but they 
are still suitable for carving soft woods. I often 
unpack a new cutter before starting a large 
mural in oak, ash, maple or hackberry, since 
the cutters are so inexpensive. The time saved 
by using the fresh cutter more than 
compensates for the slight additional cost, 
especially in carving for sale. 


Tungsten Carbide Cutters 

You will find that tungsten carbide cutters, 
with their superb crisscross or diamond cut 
design, will retain their razor edges indefinite* 
ly. These cutters cost about twice as much as 
their steel counterparts (about $6.00 versus 
$3,251, but they retain their keen cutting edges 
many times longer, making them the better 
buy for most work. And the longer cutting 
head on the timgsten carbide cutters can reach 
deeper into crevasses and slots. 

Many observers at shows comment on the 
shine of my cutters. As a Test Engineer, I 
learned long ago that I could ruin a steel cutter 
by shoving it against a piece of walnut and 
holding it in one spot. The heat mounted, 
smoke billowed up, and the cutter turned black 
— a sign that the tempered edge was ruined. 
The secret of shiny cutters, which last much 
longer than burnt ones, is to keep them moving 
constantly in an erasing or stroking motion. 

Your First Cut 

Take a pencil and make a 6-inch line. Start 
at the right end, and get the feel of erasing the 
line all the way to the left end. Now turn on 
your Moto-Flex 232 and use THIS EXACT 
MOTION, TO ERASE THE LINE ON A 
PIECE OF SCRAP WOOD. Don’t bear down 
any harder than you would if you were holding 
the handpiece with 2 fingers. 

One of the most common mistakes of new 
power carvers is that they bear down much too 
hard. Also they are unaware of the erasing 
technique, and they move from left to right. 
When carving a V-cut or round gouge, start 
with a light preliminary cut, to guide the 
cutter. Then make a series of light cuts, rather 
than trying to “horse” a deep gouge in one 
ripping, jagged chasm. 
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Woodcarving 


CARVING 




The lighter cuts also reduce cutter heat and 
prolong the life of the cutter. Your hand 
doesn’t have to work as hard either, and the 
cuts are cleaner and more refined. Relax and 
leave the driving to the power tool; you supply 
the artistic direction and depth. Power carving 
is like hooking a 7'pound bass on ultra* light 
fishing tackle: you play him as long as possible, 
savoring every bit of excitement, and giving 
him every opportunity to outwit the angler, I 
give my 232 and cutters the same enjoyable 
respect, care and gentleness. 


Advertisement 

I have fantastic news for the power carvers who have 
read my column on Power Carving for 14 years. In 
response to thousands of requests, I have written my 
second book on Power Carving. It is the most thorough, 
informative, and exciting wood carving book ever 
published (in my opinion, of course). I have carefully 
assembled everything I have ever learned in associating 
with woodcarvers, woodcarving, and adjunct 

corporations for 16 years. Almost encyclopedic in nature, 
it is entitled "THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF 
POWER AND HAND TOOL WOOD 

CARVING” and it contains 23 jam-packed 

paragraphs, such as: “How To Succeed Financially In 
Wood Carving"; “How To Write and Publish Your Own 
Wood Carving Book and Make $250,000”; "Fool Proof 
Method for Landing $100 a Day Demonstrations”; and 
“How Retirement Can Be the Richest Years of a 
Woodcarver’s Life". 

Then, of course, the book carefully instructs the reader 
in every technique of wood carving: how to use every 
accessory, every tool, every finish, abrasive, glue, wood, 
etc., etc... and we are really excited about the loads of 
photos, patterns, detailed sketches and plans for carving 
cabinets, sanding islands, etc. In fact there are close to 
100 illustrations. Just to give you a tiny taste of the 
sketches in the book, we are releasing one of them, “My 
Carving Island,” in this issue of Pacific Woodworker. 

And for further good news, we are reserving a 
LIMITED, AUTOGRAPHED, NUMBERED 1,500 
COPY FIRST EDITION at no extra cost over subsequent 


Each Dremel High Speed Steel Gutter 
contains high quality steel, has a 1/8” shank 
and is machined for high speed use. The 
cutters are designed to be used with the right 
hand. If you are left handed, move your 232 
over on your left side and carve upside down, 
as you write. 1 recommend that you attempt to 
be ambidextrous, if possible, and use your 
right hand when carving. It makes no 
difference which hand you use with aluminum 
oxide cutters, since they have no set cutting 
design. And it is not difficult to change hands 
in power carving, as I frequently demonstrate. 

NEXT MONTH: I have classified all the steel 
cutters according to their uses, and we’ll name 
and analyze each of these. 



copies. Order one of these collector's copies NOIV for 
$9.95 plus $1.50 for UPS expedited delivery — or a total 
cost of $11.45. We think this is the finest and most 
complete wood carving book ever published and promise 
that you will, too. 
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Jacoby's Storehouse contfrom page 35 

Continuing our visit through Jacoby’s 
Storehouse, we enter the interior of the 
mezzanine level. As we step into Youngberg’s 
Restaurant, we pass through elegantly carved, 
oak framed and hand etched swinging glass 
saloon doors {See Fig. 2). More oak and glass 
work accents both sides of these doors. The 
delicate glass work reveals a typical Humboldt 
County forest scene - brown bears, virgin 
redwoods, and winding rivers. Who were the 
master craftsmen behind this woodwork? They 
are Tom Hinz and Don Wallace, a team of 
professional woodworkers who operate their 
business, Wallace & Hinz, in Areata. When 
people ask them what kind of work they do, 
they respond, “Go and see the woodwork in 
Youngberg’s restaurant in Jacoby’s 
Storehouse." They fashioned all of the large, 
in-place furniture in Youngberg’s, including the 
bar, the booths, the wine rack, the bakery, and 
the hostess station. Ninety-nine percent of their 
work was done in golden colored Tennessee 
red oak. 

Wallace & Hinz are influenced by Swiss and 
Bavarian architectural styles, but they insist on 
individual design drawing on classical lines of 
architecture. In their Storehouse work, they 
relied on conventional tools, as exemplified in 
the construction of bar stools of solid oak turned 
on a lathe. They also incorporated handwork in 
their designs, as we see in the many carved 
corbels (See Fig. 3) which were made using 
mallet and chisels. Hinz said, “Handwork adds 
warmth and a human touch to an otherwise 
cold object.” Furthermore, Wallace &. Hinz 
stress the use of strong mortise-and-tenon 
joinery. They incorporate in their finishing 
process the use of tung oil and varnish, 
meticulously hand rubbing and polishing the 
wood in the same manner that was done on 
gunstocks and fine furniture at the turn of the 
century. 

Undoubtedly, some of the most decided 
accomplishments in Jacoby’s Storehouse are 
the three bars built by Wallace & Hinz: two in 


the downstairs restaurant and one in the 
mezzanine restaurant. The bar in Youngberg’s 
was their first commercial venture of this type. 
They were inspired by the work of Brunswick, a 
craftsman who built many famous, antique bars 
in this country. Wallace & Hinz used red oak 
primarily, adding accents of different woods; for 
example they used Honduras mahogany in the 
bands on the handrails along the Youngberg’s 
bar (See Fig. 4). 

Wallace & Hinz explain that they save money 
for the buyer by having the bar already 
completed and ready for full assembly and 
installation upon delivery, instead of building 
the bar on location in sections. Since complet¬ 
ing their work at Jacoby’s, Wallace & Hinz have 
gone on to build seven more commercial bars. 
Like the bars built by Brunswick generations 
ago, the work of Wallace & Hinz will certainly 
endure. 

Such quality work accomplished by Groeling, 
Ruffo, Wolin, Hinz, and Wallace between 1974 
and 1977 now draws thousands of people 
annually to the Storehouse to see and admire. 
Since its grand reopening in November, 1977, 
Jacoby’s Storehouse has attracted visitors from 
as far away as Denmark. Wallace Appleton, 
President of the Brizard Co., said “People who 
visit from all over the country say they have 
never seen anything like it.” In a unique 
blending of old and new, the restoration of this 
building involved the achievements of many 
local craftsmen. 

The next time you happen to be in Areata, 
take your own “stroll” through Jacoby’s 
Storehouse to appreciate the work of these 
professional woodworkers. 


MAKE OUR SANDERS 
UNDER YOUR NAME 


Table Stroke-Side Stroke-String 

_ Wf funiah Uceme, Fvrmt, ] 

Piant^ & tCnow-fioa*. 
FOR DETAILS SEND 
' ^ $1.00 A YOUR CARD 

4 MODELS 1565-^665. Deluxe S750 S90Q(Kkts avail 
Sand 33 '’k 6'Ad Ball Bearing.Motor Extra 
free McCALL HOUSE, Boi 1950 H 
L tito/fltorr Unolr, NC 286^5 
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continued from page 11 

Bit configurations can be easily matched to 
the work being done: 1. ALTERNATE TOP 
BEVEL — excellent general purpose blade. 
Each tip removes a portion of the stock. This 
type of blade is best for crosscutting but also can 
be used for ripping. 2. TRIPLE — OR UNI¬ 
CHIP — this type of bit configuration alternates 
this tooth with either a straight chisel tooth or 
the alternating top bevel teeth. This blade is best 
for cutting man-made materials (plywood, 
particleboard, etc). 3. STRAIGHT (OR 
CHISEL) TEETH — this blade has only straight 
teeth and is used for ripping only. It has the 
longest life, yet requires more horsepower 
because each tooth removes an equal amount 
of material. 



The price of blades reflects the quality of 
materials used and the processes in 
manufacturing the finished blade. The blade 
plates (to which the carbide tips are applied) can 
vary widely in their quality. The least expensive 
plates are only rolled and stamped out, with 
more expensive plates being tensioned and/or 
hammered. The method of'tip application is 
also very important. I personally feel that when 
the tips are all applied at the same time (with 
even heat distribution), you will have a superior 
blade. When teeth are applied one at a time, 
there is unequal heat distribution and the 
chances for inaccuracies are present. After the 
tips are applied and the unit is trued, variables 
can enter as there are differences in the 
sharpening grits used, whether a double or 
single grinder is used, and even different 


operators. All these procedures that go into a 
saw blade represent different amounts of time 
spent in production and therefore different 
prices. In my opinion, any blade made by a 
major manufacturer that retails in the $50-$70 
range is an excellent blade and is equal in 
quality to a hand made blade in the $90-$ 150 
range. 

Judging any blade solely on cost is not the 
best guideline to follow, however. There are 
specific applications where a hand made blade 
will outperform any mass-manufactured blade. 
The cabinetmaker who wants a blade for only 
one function can go to a saw shop and have a 
blade made just for him that will do perfect 
work. 

Buying an inexpensive blade will usually 
cause more problems than most woodworkers 
are willing to put up with. The $25-$35 10” — 
60 tooth blade, when overheated, will warp 
and there is a better chance of losing teeth and 
increased carbide wear. The best thing to do is 
to go to your saw shop and see what is 
available. Ask questions about the different 
qualities of blades on display and look for the 
differences in the assorted models. 

I am ready to purchase a table saw, yet 1 
question the differences between casMop 
models and those made from stamped 
metal. Besides the weight and price 
dissimilarity, what are the differences? I 
know people that have both types and they 
seem equally satisfied with their results. 

That cast top on saws is heat treated and then 
surface ground for trueness. These tops are self 
adjusting and they usually do not go out of 
alignment. Their accuracy is a direct result of 
the ridigity of the top. On the other hand, the 
stamped top can flex and force the blade to be 
inaccurate (this can be partially alleviated with 
the addition of a surrounding table as 
mentioned in answer #1). As a general rule, the 
saws that have cast tops usually have better 
inside assemblies than other saws. The more 
expensive saws use three drive pulleys for 
transmission of power instead of just one, and 

continued 
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Q & A continued from page 29... 


the slide assembly is cast and precision ground 
which results in fine tolerances in the arbor track 
at all cutting angles. The slightest inaccuracy in 
any components dealing with the arbor will 
allow for a slight lifting of the blade when 
encountering a knot or other hard area of the 
wood being cut. One way to inspect this 
yourself is to remove the table saw top and look 
down into the adjusting track and see if it is 
machined or just cast. Before purchasing, make 
sure there is no slop {movement) of the blade at 
any angle. At 90 degrees, most saws are quite 
rigid, at other angles they might not be. One 
other buying hint: place a 4’ level across the 
table saw top and check its accuracy at various 
points over the entire surface. The final decision 
has to be yours. Use your friend’s saws and 
note what features you like and those you 
don’t. Make some basic checks for accuracy 
and the placement of controls and purchase the 
best saw you can for the amount you can 
afford. 


Questions for J.J. Wilson’s Question and 
Answer Column should be addressed to 
Pacific Woodworker^ Q & A, P.O. Box 
4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 


Information for Pacific Woodworker's 
News and Notes section, and items for New 
Products mention should be addressed to 
Pacific Woodworker, News and Notes, 
P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 


Paci^c Woodworker will be glad to 
publicize events of interest to 
woodworkers. Send complete information 
to Pacific Woodworker Calendar, P.O. Box 
4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. Deadline for 
issue 6 is March 1,1982. 


News and Notes... 
continued from page 24 


California Top Destination: 

WEST'S LUMBER STAYS WEST 

Pflfctntage Companton of Wtittrn Lumber Shipmintl by Truck tnd Rati 
Oau: tSfil Wa (Tern. Wood Product) Attocianon Detiiniiton pi Sh]0mentt RiporT 


1971 


IMortheast 

10 . 0 % 


North 

Central 

30 . 7 % 


South 

17 . 1 % 


Calffornid 

18 . 9 % 


Oregon 

7 . 3 % 

Washington 

Other 

Western Slates 
10 . 7 % 


1980 1981 


Northeast 

4 , 9 % 


North 

Central 

15.4% 


South 

13 . 3 % 


Caltfornia 

28 . 9 % 


Oregon 

n.6% 

Washington 

8 , 1 % 

Other 

Western States 
17 . 8 %. 


Northeast 

4 . 5 % 

North 

Central 

13 , 9 % 


South 

14 . 2 % 


California 
28 8 % 


Oregon 

11 . 7 % 

Washington 

8 . 6 % 

Other 

Western States 
18 . 3 % 


©1982 WtUirn Wood Prodyctt Atiodttion 


Just over two-thirds (67.4%) of the domestic 
lumber shipments from Western sawmills during 
1981 were transported to destinations in the 
West, as the graph above highlights. California, 
atone, was the destination of 28.8%, white Oregon 
accounted for 11.7% and Washington 8.6%. Be¬ 
sides demand for building products in the Western 
region, remanufacturing facilities in Oregon and 
Washington received a significant volume of 
those shipments, the Western Wood Products 
Association reported. 


The market shift is a continuation of a trend 
that began in the late 1960's due to high shipping 
costs and strong competition from Canada and 
the South, the WWPA said. 
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Subscribe to... PaclJicWoodworl^r 


As a woodworker you are interested in many facets of 
this fascinating and changing field. And Pacific Wood¬ 
worker is your best way to keep up with what is happen¬ 
ing in wood carving and small wood production shops. 
Regular features in Pacific Woodworker include: 


• Spike Boyd on power wood carving. 

• Bill Farnsworth’s The Fourth Corner, an interesting column on 
woodworking in the Northwestern states. 

• Interviews with successful wood carvers and wood shop owners: 
What are the secrets to success and financial reward? 

• Calendar of woodworking events and shows. 

• New Products announcements and Test Reports. 

• Marketing for the small wood craftsperson: 
estimating, closing a sale, advertising, and more. 

• Finances and taxes (your subscription to Pacific Woodworker 
might be tax deductible!) 

• Book reviews and much, much morel 


In addition to these regular departments, each issue of 
Pacific Woodworker will present several feature articles 
of interest to all lovers of woods and woodworking. 
Topics in forthcoming issues include: 

• Architectural restoration and the woodworker. 

• Western woods and their uses. 

• Finishes and finishing techniques. 

• Hardware advances and time-saving tips on their use. 

• Tool selection and maintenance. 


Don’t Delay! Fill out the coupon on the back of this page 
and mail it off today. You don’t want to miss a single 
issue of the most exciting publication in the field of 
Woodworking: Pacific Woodworker! 
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Don’t miss a single issue • Have PACIFIC WOODWORKER 

delivered to your door! 


Name 


Address_ 

City_ 

Zip Code_ 

□ One Year $8.00 

(Six Issues) 

□ Two Years $14.00 

(12 Issues) 

CHARGE YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION! 

Type of card (check one) 
VISA □ MASTERCARD □ 

Card. No_ 


State_ 

Make checks payable to: 

Pacijic 

Woodworker 

Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 


Exp. Date_ 

Interbank No._ 

{M/C Only) 

Signature required 
For Charge Sales 



Don't miss an issue • have Pacific Woodworker delivered to your doorl 


Back Issues of Pacific Woodworker 


SLSOemchf postpM^ while auppUea l»st 
Issue 4: Profile of Lucius Upshaw, Sculptor, 
Marketing at Craft Fairs. Test of the 
Supportable. LA Woodworking Fair. 
Interview with Bob Petersen of the 
PFDA. 

Issue 3: Special issue on dust: health hazards, 
collections systems, masks, and more. 
Also Test of the Stanley Dovetail 
Fixture. Spike Boyd, The Fourth Cor¬ 
ner, and more. 


Issues 1 

and 2; Special package deal, two issues for 
SI.50! Noise and vibration, and their 
prevention. Wood parts and accessories. 
Milwaukee Electric chain saw. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

(Street)_(City)_ 

(State)_(Zip Code)_ 
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(lASSIFIED MARKETiss 


TOOLS 

xi:\v(arsi:i) 


24" Boice Crane Industrial Scroll 
Saw, 5" capacity under guide, 
excellent condition, with original 
stand plus wheels. $525.00. Alan 
Marks, 1204 Lincoln Ave., Pacific 
Grove. CA 93950 (408) 373-2227. 


MAKITA TOOLS - Delivered 
Prices: 2040 $1297.00; 2116, 

2030 $1452.00; We will beat 

anyone's Advertising Price (Send 
copy or call (707) 964-7284) AES 
P.O. Box 1790P, Fort Bragg, CA 
95437-1790. California residents 
add 6% state sales tax — Cata¬ 
logues $1.00. 


SINE-SET 

A precision angle setting tool for 
MITER GAGES and BEVEL 
SQUARES. Accurate to 1.5 
minutes of arc. Completely 
repeatable. No trial and error. 
Saves time. FREE brochure. 
CRAFT DESIGN INNOVATIONS 
PW4, 4221 East 41st Tulsa, OK 
74135. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 
The Woodworkers' Store is now 
open at 3823 Stone Way North, 
Seattle, Washington, 1-206-634- 
3222. Over 2,000 items for the 
woodworker. Retail sales (cash 
and credit cards) only. 


MISCKI.L.VW 


MAKE TOYS - Plans - Hardwood 
Wheels, Parts - Catalog $1.00. 
Cherry Tree Toys, Mills Road, St. 
Clarisville, Ohio 43950. 


OVER 75 PATTERNS! Enloy 
making profitable wooden gifts, 
toys, household accessories. PLUS 
“Shop Secrets”. Only $5.(X). 
Accents R-32, Box 262, Danvers, 
MA 01923. 


CATALOG OF WOODEN TOY 
PATTERNS, TOY-KITS, AND 
TOYMAKER'S SUPPLIES. Over 
50 full size patterns. Whole¬ 
sale price list available upon re¬ 
quest. For catalog send $1.00 to 
Toy Designs, P.O. Box 441-A, 
Newton, Iowa 50208. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

HOW TO BUILD YOUR OWN 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS...Learn 
the secrets of selling your products 
the Easy, Profitable way. Get the 
facts. Information Free! RE¬ 
SEARCH, Box 235W. Brea, CA 
92621 


WOODWORKERS 
Excellent earnings making unique 
one piece wood nameplates. 
Average $18.00 per hour. Illustrat¬ 
ed instructions and proven selling 
methods, $4.50. NAMECRAFT, 
2900 Osage. Camden. AR 71701 —l 


MISCELLANY 


HARP HARDWARE AND 
STRINGS. For Brochure, Write: 
CASWELL HARPS 14690 Carrier 
Lane. No. 115 GuernevUle, CA 
95446. 



TEN HOME SHOP 

Woodcraft projects: Lamps, 

Tables, etc. Illustrated assembly, 
material lists. Satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed or money returned. Proven to 
be good park & swap items. Good 
potential income possibilities. 
Send $3.00 to DONCO PUB¬ 
LICATIONS, P.O. BOX 2265, 
Glendale, AZ 85311 after 5 p.m. 
(602)931-4815. 


ACCESS 


The Dunbar-Conover Wood¬ 
working School is offering one 
week of intense hands on instruc¬ 
tion in Windsor chair making with 
Mike Dunbar at Hiram College, 
March 14-19 and 21-26. Contact 
David Factor, Dunbar-Conover 
Woodworking School, 18125 
Madison Road, Parkman, Ohio 
44080. 


— 

CLASSIFIED MARKET INFORMATION: Rate; 35 
cents per word, minimum of twenty-five words. 
Payment must accompany ail ciassified ads. To 
have your ad bordered, add $3.00. In addition to 
information contained in the ad, piease Include 
name, street address (if P.O. Box is used) and 
Jelephone. For customer safety, please include 


descriptive materials with ad. 




Deadline for classified ads Feb. 25, 1982. For 
display advertising information, write to 
Advertising Manager, PACIFIC WOODWORKER, 
Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 or call (707) 
525-8494. 
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Jacoby’s Storehouse 

Distinctive Woodworking in a Unique Setting 


by Deborah R. Upshaw 


In recent years the restoration of old 
structures in aging sections of small western 
towns has become popular as well as profitable. 
These projects have provided woodworkers 
with job opportunities - jobs that have paid well 
and which also have offered freedom in design 
and expression. Few better examples of master 
craftsmanship exist than the woodworking 
displayed in Jacoby’s Storehouse in Areata, a 
modest-sized town in Northern California, 

In 1974, for the first time in ninety-four years, 
Jacoby’s Storehouse closed its doors and 
renovation began. Every effort was made to 
preserve the rich history that lies hidden behind 
the facade of this small town building. 

Today, a piece of the original massive stone 
wall remains as a cornerstone on the northwest 
basement wall. The upper fourth floor provides 
space for U.S. government and private business 
offices. A fashionable restaurant, Youngberg’s, 
takes up the complete third-mezzanine level. 
The second floor contains retail stores, 
Including apparel shops, a hair salon, and an 
ice cream parlor. Situated in the center of this 
floor is an old fashioned gazebo that serves as a 
showcase for a plant botique. Finally, the 
basement level features another restaurant, 
Bergie’s Bonafied Cafe, "estilo italiano”. 

Major contributors to the renovation project 
were Jim Groeling, Stephen Ruffo, Clifford 
Wolin, Tom Hinz, and Don Wallace, all 
professional woodworkers. Let’s take a stroll 
through Jacoby’s Storehouse and take a look at 
their quality workmanship. 


Major renovation work on the basement and 
second levels was done by Jim Groeling, a 
woodworker with some fifteen years of 
experience, owner of Architecture in the Hand- 
Crafted Style in Petrolia, California. He worked 
along with Stephen Ruffo and Clifford Wolin on 
the project. These men built the impressive 
front and rear entry ways of Tennessee red oak 
and Honduras mahogany, ‘The exotic 
mahogany was obtained at a reasonable price,” 
Groeling explained. He and Ruffo also 



Figun 1: Looking through the overhead archway onto 
the "street" shops and gazebo. Note redwood and maple 
spindles on the archway. 
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discovered original glass tiles and copper 
window casings above the large front 
showroom windows. They carefully secured 
them in order to incorporate them into a 
restored front entrance. 

As we step through these handsome, 
recessed front doors, we walk into an area 
made to look like an old town “street”. We pass 
by a dozen neatly fashioned shops designed by 
Jim Groeling. Groeling applied oak “shingles” 
over the shop facades, and used 1909 vintage 
glass for the shops’ windows. He set 
handcrafted stained glass windows into some of 
the windows. In addition, Groeling custom- 
made some twenty-six hardwood doors, again 
using the durable and rich Tennessee red oak. 
In a combined effort with Wolin, Groeling made 
overhead archways of laminated oak and 
spindles from redwood and maple bored on a 
drill press (See Fig. 1). Wolin also built the 
gazebo located in the center of the “street”. All 
of this decorative woodwork contributes to the 
“gingerbread” look. Not by accident does the 
quality woodwork on this floor have a Victorian 
flavor, for Groeling has spent much time 
researching architectural styles and designing 
interiors to suit the theme of the project. 

On the basement level, Groeling installed two 
antique oak doors. He also built major railings 
throughout the downstairs restaurant, some 
overlooking a sunken dance floor. He made the 
railings from Tennessee red gum, and he 
finished by hand with a band saw each of the 
pickets in the railings. 

continued on page 28 



Figure 4: A closer look at the mezzanine bar reveals 
mahogany accent on the oak handrails. 



Figure 2: Swinging saloon doors of oak and hand-etched 
glass. 



Figure 3: Overhead archways feature hand-carved 
corbels and antique fret work. 
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Inside this issue... 


Renovation of Jacoby’s Storehouse, Areata, 
California utilized talents of local woodworkers. 


Far from being an ordinary 
small town building, 
Jacoby’s Storehouse has a 
notable history; it is 
designated California His¬ 
toric Landmark #783. The 
building was named for 
August Jacoby, an early 
settler and entrepreneur of 
Areata. He built a one story, 
massive stone structure 
back in 1857 as a store and 
warehouse for miners’ 
supplies. In 1880 he passed 
the proprietorship on to A. 
Brizard, and the Brizard 
Company has owned it ever 
since. At one time the 
storehouse was acclaimed 
as the only fireproof build¬ 
ing in Humboldt County, 
and it did indeed survive a 
disastrous town fire in 
1875. Two stories were 
added in 1907. 



Picture above shows Jacoby’s Storehouse on Arcata's 
downtown plaza after extensive renovation between 
1974andl977. 
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